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MEMORY AS KNOWLEDGE OF THE PAST. 

IN this paper, I propose to discuss memory as it interests 
the student of the theory of knowledge rather than the 
psychologist. This does not mean that I intend to disre- 
gard psychological considerations but I shall deal with them 
only in so far as they affect the cognitive problem — and it 
cannot be denied that they do affect it. This paper divides 
itself broadly into four parts: (a) preliminary definition of 
memory; (b) data concerning memory; (c) analytic defini- 
tion of memory; and (d) corollaries and conclusion. 

The word "memory" has at least two meanings : in the 
first place, it may mean the mere ability to repeat, in the 
second, it may mean a way of knowing. An example of the 
first is expressed in such a phrase as, "I remember the 
poem," meaning "T can recite it," or in "I remember the 
song," meaning "I can sing it." Memory, in this sense, 
denotes the presence of a habit, of a disposition which, when 
stimulated, starts a certain semi-reflex motor process. An 
illustration of the use of our term in its second sense is 
found in such phrases as, "I can recall the details of the 
boat-race," or "I still remember the look on his face," where 
the word memory is used to denote a certain form of appre- 
hension. As in this paper our problem is cognitive, we 
shall confine ourselves to memory taken in the second of the 
above senses. 

Parallel to this ambiguity in the word memory is an 
ambiguity in the word knowledge. We use the term knowl- 
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edge to mean an event strictly relevant to epistemology as 
when one says, "I know that two and two make four;" 
but we also use it to mean situations quite irrelevant to the 
theory of knowledge, as for example, when one says, "I 
know how to play tennis," meaning, "I can play tennis," 
or "I know how to deal with the fellow," where the term 
knowledge refers to ability for a certain sort of behavior. 
I should add that the use of the word knowledge in the 
sense of kennen (as contrasted with wissen) is use of it 
in the latter sense ; thus, "I know London," means "I can 
find way through the streets," or 'I know French," means 
"I can speak or understand French." But this is a 
digression. 

To return to our topic, this second sense of memory — 
as a form of knowledge — is still too ambiguous. In this 
paper, I will use the term in the particular sense in which 
to remember is to recover a perceptual impression. This 
restricts memory to knowledge of the physical world 
through an image. Conversely, it excludes (a) all abstract 
memory such as, on the one hand, memory of formal, math- 
ematical truths, and, on the other, of mythical objects like 
dragons and other intellectual constructions (as when the 
artist recalls a vision he formed in his mind the previous 
day). And (b) it further rules out all memory of the 
physical world which consists merely in a belief and in- 
volves no image of the event remembered ; in particular it 
excludes, on the one hand, memory based on information, 
e. g. when I remember that Japan is an island (having 
learned it from my geography) — and, on the other, even 
memory based on perception when it is not actually a re- 
covery of the impression, e. g. when I remember that John 
is tall because having seen him I have the knowledge that 
he is tall. It is obvious that the qualification we have 
specified above excludes these types of memory,, since what 
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is recovered in these cases is either a previous idea or a 
previous belief but not a previous perceptual impression. 

I have thus limited my field of inquiry to memory in the 
sense of such cognitive facts as are a recovery of a per- 
ceptual impression, in other words, to knowledge of the 
physical world by means of an image. This type of fact 
is best illustrated by the state of mind of the eye-witness 
when, in his testimony, he tries to recall the details of a 
street-accident. Ours is the special sense in which memory 
has been debated in epistemology for only in this sense 
does memory offer any genuinely distinctive features. 

What are the "hard" data concerning memory? 

( i ) Memory is the immediate apprehension of an image. 

(2) Further, it is in some way knowledge of the real 
world, a reference to an object "out there." In memory, 
while apprehending the image I am at the same time appre- 
hending my friend John or Mont Blanc. Whereas in im- 
agination the image is just an image, in memory the image 
acquires the tang of reality, in that it seems to be part of 
the physical world, or at least, to represent it. 

It follows that psychological analysis is unable to ex- 
haust the nature of memory. For, to define memory entails 
a double task: first, to analyze the mental event — a task 
appropriate to psychology; and secondly, to ascertain the 
relation of the image to the external world, or to define the 
sense in which memory is good or bad knowledge — a task 
falling outside psychology and within epistemology. 

(3) Memory is knowledge of the past, but only of that 
portion of it which has been already experienced by the 
subject. 

(4) Memory is primitive knowledge of the past. Un- 
like historical knowledge and like perception it is not logic- 
ally derived from other knowledge. 1 Memory is therefore 

1 Memory of course presupposes perception but the relation is strictly causal ; 
memory is not inferred from perception. 
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one of the sources of knowledge and, indeed, the chief, if 
not the only, source of our knowledge of the past. In view 
of the primitive character of memory-knowledge, no good 
analogy can be established between it and "knowledge" 
or anticipation of the future ; knowledge of the future, such 
as it may be, is inferred. 

(5) Memory is fallible and it would perhaps be more 
accurate to call memory opinion rather than knowledge. 
Moreover, memory is a matter of degree; it is clear or 
vague, faint or vivid, partial or complete. 

The above are the most important data concerning 
memory — the facts that any theory of memory has to ex- 
plain and to which it has to conform. 

We shall now proceed with the psychological analysis 
of memory. What are the elements which compose it? 
( 1 ) As has been already pointed out, memory is the appre- 
hension of an image. (2) It is also a form of thought. In 
sense-perception, psychologists trace what is perhaps a 
fictitious transition from mere sensation to perception — 
from a condition in which this or that datum is sensed to 
one in which the sense-datum, through association or other- 
wise, takes on meaning; we then have what is called per- 
ception of an object. So too, memory represents a stage 
beyond mere imaging — one in which the image has already 
become the nucleus of a meaning ; in memory we have the 
thought of an object. Generally speaking, the relation 
between the datum and the object which it means is of two 
kinds. Either the datum is similar to its object as in the 
case of photographs and hieroglyphic language, or it is not, 
as is true of the word table (written or imaged) standing 
for the object table, and of all conventional language. 
Memory is an instance of the first variety. If, in memory, 
we are thinking of a certain table, then our datum — the 
image — is a picture of the table. Let us say then that mem- 
ory is an instance of pictorial meaning. (3) But in imagin- 
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ation, too, we have images with pictorial meaning — images 
of people and of landscapes. To distinguish memory from 
imagination, we must introduce another element, namely, 
the sense of reality, which, in memory, attaches to the 
image. To mention an analogy from the "movies," im- 
agination is like our state of mind when following a story 
of the Wild West on the screen while memory is like our 
attitude when watching the Pathe pictures of current 
events. In the words of James 2 memory involves "a feeling 
of belief," which may become explicit in the judgment: 
'this is an image of the past." 

(4) The following example will show that our analysis 
of memory is still incomplete. I failed, let us suppose, to 
attend a football game in which I was much interested. I 
read a good description of it in the newspaper and, aided 
by my excellent visual imagery, I form in my mind a clear 
image which I believe to represent accurately what tran- 
spired at the game. My state of mind includes both idea- 
tion and belief and yet clearly is not memory. Memory in- 
volves something in addition, to wit, the feeling of famil- 
iarity or what Titchener calls the recognitive conscious- 
ness ; this attaches to the memory-image and, on occasions 
is rendered explicit in the judgment : "I have perceived this 
before." 

These, then, are the four atoms of which memory — the 
molecule — consists: apprehension of an image, meaning, 
feeling of belief, and feeling of familiarity. Taking the 
first and the second pairs respectively, each as a unit, we 
may define memory as a mental state consisting, on the one 
hand, of ideation of the pictorial sort, and, on the other, 
of the molecular judgment: "this is an image of a past 
event that I have perceived." 

2 Psychology, Vol. I, p. 652. 
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But consider the following example. A is shown a 
picture of B — an old acquaintance now totally forgotten — 
and thereupon forms in his mind an image of B, at the same 
time saying to himself : "So this is B that I knew so well." 
A's state of mind includes both ideation and the appropriate 
judgment referring B to A's past; nevertheless, it is cer- 
tainly not memory. This is because, though A's judgment 
is similar with a true memory-judgment in content, it 
lacks the character of logical primitiveness belonging to 
the latter. A came to know that his image is a picture of B, 
only because he was told that the photo to which his image 
corresponds is a photo of B. We should thereupon modify 
our definition of memory to read as follows : Memory con- 
sists on the one hand, of the element of pictorial ideation, 
and, on the other, of a primitive judgment to the effect that 
the ideate is a past event already perceived by the subject. 
Note that the judgment need not be explicit ; it may be only 
a feeling, it may even be just a motor set, a readjustment of 
the nervous mechanism preparatory to action. It is precisely 
this fact that in the last analysis distinguishes memory from 
other mental events involving an image, like fancy and the 
association of ideas — namely, that in memory the apprehen- 
sion of the image goes with a process of central readjust- 
ment which is absent from other analogous mental events. In 
this respect, memory compares with perception, except that 
in perception the readjustment is peripheral as well as 
central. 

Finally, of the two elements in memory, the judgment 
is invariable whereas the element of ideation varies in con- 
tent with different memory-acts. 

So much for the psychological analysis of memory. I 
will now consider memory in its purely cognitive aspect, as 
knowledge of the past. 
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Two views present themselves: one that memory is 
knowledge of the past by acquaintance, the other, that it is 
knowledge of the past by description. The first has several 
points in its favor. First of all, it fits into appearances. 
Memory is some sort of immediate apprehension — and 
since the past is its object — why not an immediate appre- 
hension of the past ? And then, this view explains matters 
in a simple fashion. If memory is primitive knowledge of 
the past, why — it would argue — that is because memory is 
an immediate contact with the past. And lastly, the theory 
of memory as acquaintance with the past establishes a 
definite analogy between memory and perception. The 
real world is conceived as immediately given in both — in 
perception, the portion of it which is present, in memory, 
that which is past. In sum, this theory would maintain 
that in recalling, e.g. one's childhood days at the family 
hearth, it is the very situation itself, the old room and the 
grandmother now dead, that appear before one's mind. 

The above view is confronted with serious difficulties 
which far outweigh its merits. ( i ) In memory one often 
checks up one's image, judging it to be a good or a bad 
picture of the object. Therefore, image and object are not 
the same ; in other words, what one apprehends immediately 
in memory is not the past. (2) One often passes from the 
content of imagination to that of memory without any 
hitch. For example, I may suddenly recognize the lovely 
scenery that I am conjuring in my fancy to be Yosemite 
Park which I visited last year. It is thus possible for the 
datum of imagination and the datum of memory to be one 
and the same thing, and if, as seems clear, the former is 
not a member of the physical world, neither is the latter. 
(3) Experience has shown memory to be fallible — not 
merely in respect of the inferences drawn from it, but in 
itself; but acquaintance does not admit of error. 

It appears then that memory is not knowledge of the 
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past by acquaintance. Presumably, it is knowledge of it 
by description. An object is said to be known by descrip- 
tion when (a) it is not directly apprehended and (b) is 
referred to ambiguously or definitely, in terms of some one 
of its properties or relations, as "a so-and-so" or 'the so- 
and-so." E. g. I am not acquainted with Milton ; but he 
happens to have written Paradise Lost and I refer to him 
in those terms, as the author of Paradise Lost. Turn to 
memory. That its object — the past — is not directly appre- 
hended has been just shown ; that further, it is referred to 
in terms of some description is indicated by a circumstance 
noted earlier. We have seen that over and above the image, 
memory involves a judgment to the following effect : "this 
is an image of a past event," or "there is a past event 
similar to this image." To all intents and purposes, this 
judgment is a reference to the past in terms of the property 
which the latter possesses of being similar to the image. 
We conclude that memory is knowledge of the past by 
description, and, more specifically, knowledge of the past 
as the object pictured by the image in the mind. 

To argue that memory is knowledge by description and 
not by acquaintance is also to maintain that memory is 
representative and not presentative knowledge. Memory 
is what some idealists have claimed all knowledge to be. 
that is to say, knowledge of the external world through an 
idea which is a copy of the real object. Moreover, memory 
constitutes a perfect application of the correspondence- 
theory of truth, for memory is true or false according as 
the image reproduces the object well or badly. 

But to return to our definition of memory as descriptive 
knowledge. Is memory definite or ambiguous knowledge 
of the past? That depends upon the circumstances. In 
recalling the face of my room-mate, I refer to a definite 
object, my judgment being of the form : "there is one and 
only one object pictured by 'this' image, and it is the face 
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of my room-mate." But consider my state of mind in 
recalling childhood scenes, e. g., the family worship every 
morning. In this instance, my image is really a composite 
of my various impressions of the family prayers, and 
through the image, I am referring ambiguously to any one 
of the instances of family worship in my past. 

Let us return to the data set down in the beginning of 
this paper, attempting to interpret them in the light of the 
preceding analyses and also glancing at further facts con- 
cerning memory. 

( i ) The memory-act has a definite purpose : to provide 
knowledge in the form of some assertion of fact. For ex- 
ample, by recalling to mind the scene of yesterday's dinner 
and after scrutinizing the image, I am led to exclaim : "Yes, 
it was plum-pudding we had for desert last night." How 
is this knowledge extracted from the memory-act ? To get 
an answer we need only put to ourselves another question 
concerning a similar case : How is it that when I hear the 
telephone ring, I know that somebody wants to talk to me ? 
Obviously, because the telephone-ring is a sign with a 
definite meaning. So too, the memory-image is a pictorial 
symbol of a past event, and it is in so far as I give to the 
symbol some definite interpretation that I am enabled to 
proceed to an assertion of fact. This process has two 
stages. In the first, I recognize the object; thus, on appre- 
hending the image, I say to myself, "yesterday's dinner- 
table!" In the second, I go on to scrutinize the image, 
meanwhile making appropriate assertions concerning the 
object recognized, e. g., "the table was decorated with 
flowers," "it was a round table," etc. And as the image 
becomes clearer in my mind, I keep making new assertions 
in ever-increasing number. 

(2) Vagueness. At least three varieties of vagueness 
may be distinguished in memory, (a) The first — to which 
we made an allusion in the paragraph on memory as de- 
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scriptive knowledge — consists in an ambiguity of reference. 
An example is the case of the old graduate recalling the 
class reunions where he often enjoyed himself in the past. 
In all probability, he has one image in his mind, standing 
indifferently for any one of these reunions, (b) The 
second variety consists in an indefiniteness in the recogni • 
tive element of memory, e. g., it often happens that we have 
in our minds an image of a person whom we are sure we 
have seen before, and yet we cannot recognize him. Habit- 
memory offers the familiar analogy of tunes persistently 
haunting our minds without disclosing their identity. 

Varieties (a) and (b) may be contrasted as objective 
vs. subjective ambiguity respectively; in the first case, the 
vagueness lies in the reference, whereas in the second, the 
reference is perfectly definite — we are simply unable to 
locate its term. 

(c) The third variety consists in vagueness of (he 
image — vagueness which might prevent me from judging, 
e. g. concerning the dinner table, whether it was round or 
square, just as, similarly, vagueness in a photograph might 
prevent me from judging whether the person pictured had 
a moustache or not. 

Now, we saw that in memory the image serves as a 
pictorial symbol of the past. We can therefore proceed to 
characterize vagueness in the first two cases as indefinite- 
ness (objective or subjective) in the denotation of the 
symbol, and vagueness of the third variety as indefiniteness 
in the connotation of the symbol. In cases (a) and (b) we 
fail to associate the image with any particular object, 
whereas in case (c) we fail to associate it with any par- 
ticular meaning. 

(3) Error in memory. The occasions of error in memory 
are, I think, twofold. First, the image may be an inac- 
curate picture of the past or even may not represent any- 
thing real at all ; secondly, the image may be accurate but 
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vague. If the first, the memory- judgment : "this is an 
image of a past event" would naturally be false, as also 
the assertion of fact based upon the interpretation of the 
image. If the second, the vagueness of the image might 
lead to error in the interpretation and thus ultimately to 
error in the assertion. 

(4) We have seen that to remember is to recover a 
previous impression; what is the relation of the memory- 
-image to the perceptual impression? The image may be 
(a) simple, corresponding to a single impression, or (b) 
may be composite, like a composite photo, corresponding 
to a group of previous impressions. In the first case, it is 
a plain picture of the object, but in the second it is more 
like a portrait than a photo of it. 

(5) In past discussions of memory, it has been sug- 
gested that whenever we remember an event, we are really 
remembering our having perceived the event. This is not 
borne out by the facts. I have at this moment an image of 
Hyde Park, London, which I visited some years ago, with- 
out at the same time, having an image of myself seeing 
Hyde Park. And when the image is composite, clearly, 
it is well nigh impossible to associate it with any particular 
impression in the past. Nevertheless, a feeling of famil- 
iarity does accompany the image of the event remembered, 
enabling the subject to "place" the event in his biography — 
especially if the feeling is fairly definite. In other words, 
though the event remembered is not necessarily accom- 
panied by the memory of one's having experienced it, it 
remains true that the event is, so to speak, appropriated 
by the subject and recognized as part of one's experience. 

It is almost impossible to summarize a paper of this 
nature but several general impressions emerging from the 
discussion may be recorded. Memory may be described 
in various ways but, above everything, it is knowledge of 
the past. Moreover, it is primitive knowledge and there- 
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fore along with perception and a priori knowledge, deserves 
to be classed among the sources of human knowledge. But 
memory is fallible and perhaps should on that account be 
called, in Platonic language, a form of opinion rather than 
knowledge. 

Memory constitutes a double problem, psychological 
and cognitive ; it may be studied as a mental process, or as 
knowledge of the real world. Approaching it from the 
first angle, we found memory to be a judgment concerning 
an image, roughly speaking. More strictly, we found it to 
consist, on the one hand, of a process of ideation with an 
image as its nucleus and on the other, of a judgment to the 
effect that the image is a picture of a past event already 
perceived by the subject. Approaching memory as a cogni- 
tive fact, we found it to be knowledge of the past not by 
acquaintance but by description, namely, as that which is 
pictured by the memory-image. We were thus justified in 
characterizing memory as a type of representative knowl- 
edge, the memory-image as a pictorial symbol of fact, and 
the process of making assertions on the basis of the 
memory-act as one of interpreting the meaning of the 
symbol. 

Raphael Demos. 
Cambridge, Mass. 



